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Mr. Bandolph; and this fact added to the
anger which his conduct excited.

I willingly turn from the remembrance
of ingratitude, a sin that my soul abhors.
It is a severe tax which all must occasion-
ally pay who are called to eminent stations
of trust, not only to be held up as con-
spicuous marks to the enmity of the public
adversaries of their country, but to the
malice of secret traitors, and the envious
intrigues of false friends and factions. But
all this is over. I willingly leave time and
my country to pronounce the verdict of
history.

As I wrote what just now I have set down,
a remark of Mr. John Adams came into my
mind. He said it was difficult for a man to
write about himself without feeling that he
was all the time in the presence of an audi-
ence. This may be true of Mr. Adams, but
I am not aware that it is true of me.

The statement I shall now record of
myself and for myself might be made very
full as to events by the use of the details
of my diaries, but this I desire to avoid. My
intention is to deal chiefly with my own
youthful life and the influences which af-
fected it for good or for ill.
to disappear, the catalogue of traitors was
